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The Teaching of English Intonation 


By Roger Kingdon 
(2) SIMPLE SETTINGS OF THE TONES. 


Before proceeding further it may be as well to define the way in 
which certain terms are being used in these articles. 


Stress is the factor of force which, in combination with other factors, 
is used to impart varying degrees of emphasis to speech and to make 
certain syllables in an utterance more prominent than others. 


A Full Stress is that degree of stressing which is always associated 
with either a kinetic or a high level tone. Syllables bearing this degree 
of stress are referred to as stressed syllables. 


A Partial Stress is a lesser degree of force, applicable to those 
syllables which bear neither a kinetic nor a high level tone. It serves 
to make such a syllable prominent relatively to unstressed syllables in 
the same utterance while keeping it less prominent than syllables 
bearing a full stress. A partial stress never interferes with the tone 
pattern of surrounding syllables, or conversely, a partially stressed 
syllable behaves tonetically in exactly the same way as it would have 

, done had it borne no stress. 
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A Tone is a specific pitch or change of pitch associated with a stressed 
syllable. 

A Tone Group is a cluster of syllables composed of a single fully- 
stressed syllable bearing a kinetic tone, and any preceding or following 
syllables which are closely connected with it semantically or tonetically. 

A Stress Group is a similar cluster of syllables associated with a 
static tone. A tone group is also a stress group. 


\ 


A. Tune is a combination of two or more tone groups, or of a tone 
grou and one or more stress groups, the last group being a tone group 
containing the nuclear tone of an utterance or part of an utterance. 
A Simple Tune is one in which only the nuclear tone is a kinetic 
one, the remainder being of the static type. The divided varieties of 
Tones III and V when unaccompanied by other kinetic tones are 
considered as forming simple tunes. 
A Compound Tune is one containing more than one kinetic tone. 
When the student has attained a mastery of the tones in isolation he 
should be encouraged to build up sentences, proceeding by easy 
stages and at each stage being given plenty of practice along the lines 
already indicated. 
Pre-Heads 


The first stage consists of the addition of unstressed or partially 
stressed syllables before the various tones. Any such syllables occurring 
before the first full stress of an utterance may be referred to as its 
Pre-Head. There are several types of pre-head, but at this stage only 
two need detain us. 

The Normal Pre-Head is by far the most frequently met with, and 
is therefore the most important of all. It consists of a level series of 
unstressed syllables pitched rather above the bottom of the normal 
voice range ; if necessary, there is a jump immediately after it to the 
level of the first stress. This pre-head need not be indicated, since all 
other pre-heads will be marked, and any unmarked pre-head may 
therefore be taken to be of the Normal variety. Examples : 


Tone IH To‘night. Were you in ‘time. 
Tone IL To might. They can stay. 
Tone II Tonight. They’re in the ‘way. 
Tone III Tonight. They can ‘stay. 


The High Pre-Head consists of a level series of unstressed syllables 
pitched at or above the top of the normal voice range. One of its uses 
is to enhance a foliowing low-pitched stress by establishing a contrast 
in pitch. (It must be remembered that a sudden jump either upward 


or downward is an effective device for adding to the prominence of a 
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syllable.) It is therefore logical that this pre-head should occur most 
frequently before Tones I, IV and V, all of which begin on a low pitch, 
but it may also be met with before a Lowered Tone II, performing the 
same function of reinforcing the stress. The indicator for the High 
Pre-Head is a thin horizontal line on a level with the top of the line of 
type. Examples : 


Tone IH —Is it ‘there. ~Has he been ‘caught. 
Tone IL ~I ,know. ~They’ll ,do. 
Tone II L ~T \ say. They must , wait. 


Another important use of the High Pre-Head is in certain short 
phrases of common currency which were perhaps formerly said with 
a Tune III, but on which that tone is now felt to be too gushing, 
though there is still a desire to suggest it. This seems to have been 
done by removing the stress (and therefore the fall) from the initial 
syllable, while keeping it on a high pitch. In an earlier intonation it 
was perhaps usual to say: ‘Good,bye; ‘All,right; ‘Very ,well; 
but we now say: 

—Good ,bye. All right. Very ,well. 

Partial Stresses in Pre-Heads. Since partial stresses do not affect 
the tone pattern of their contexts they may occur in Pre-Heads, where 
they are used if it is desired to give one syllable a slight degree of 
prominence over ine others. In the Normal Pre-Head they are indicated 
by placing a Low Level stress mark before the syllable in question. 
Examples : 


Tone I H , Was it a ‘shoe. 

Tone IL They were ,all in ,time. 
Tone II It’s ,on the ‘chair. 
Tone III It'll ,be a ‘shame. 


Partial stresses occurring in a High Pre-Head are indicated by 
placing a raised dot before the appropriate syllable. They are weaker 
in force than a high level stress, though they occupy quite as high a 
pitch. When they occur in an initial position the raised dot will take 
the place of the pre-head indicator. Examples : 


Tone I H ‘Is it ‘there. Were ‘they in ‘side. 
Tone IL ~He’s ‘been ,caught. 
Tone II L —It’s ‘on the , cloth. 


A comparison of the following two sentences will reveal the impor- 
tance which a partial stress may have : 
He may ‘call for you I permit him to call for you. 
He ,may ‘call for you It’s possible that he’ll call for you. 
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It is true that the above distinction would frequently be conveyed 


by the use of a full stress on the second “ may,” but this is not by any | 


means essential, and the partial stress makes the difference perfectly 
clear. 


The following are examples of the type of exercise which can be 


used for further practice in the tones while at the same time their 
combination with pre-heads is being studied. 


Drills. To be used as indicated in the last article. 
Type 1. A‘way. A'way. A‘way. A,way. A‘way. In the ,road. 
In the ,road. In the ‘road. In the ‘road. In the ‘road, etc. 
Type 2. They’re ,on the ‘hill. Do they ‘fit. He’s ‘strong. If you 
insist. They were ‘yours. It’s ,on the ‘seat. It’s enough. 
,Can they be ‘sent. —Can they be ‘sent. ~It was nice. It'll be 
a ‘mile. ,Will you ‘write. —It was ‘in the \sky. . . . etc. 
Ear Training Dictation. To be used in the same way as the previous 
exercise of this type. 
Type 1. Be’fore. Be,fore. Before. Be'fore. With a ‘knife. With 
a ‘knife. With a "knife. With a knife. With a ‘knife... . etc. 
Type 2. We ‘paid. There are four. You must ‘go. Is it for ‘us. 
It was ‘there. —Will you ‘write. You'll ‘write. —It can be ,sent. 
They ,went a‘way. You must ‘wait... . etc. 


Reading. Further practice in independent reading should now be 


given on the lines already indicated. 


Tails 
A further stage may now be attempted, in which unstressed syllables 
are added after the various tones. Such unstressed syllables falling 
between the nuclear tone and the end of the group may be termed 


Tails. The form taken by a tail depends on the nature of the tone | 


which it follows. 


The Rising Tail. It has been explained that the whole of Tone I, 
whether of the High or the Low variety, and the final portions of 
Tones III and V are expressed by a rise in the pitch of the voice while 
the syllable is being uttered. This, however, holds good only when 
the stress associated with these tones falls on the final syllable of the 
utterance. If the stressed syllable is not final, that is, if it is followed 
by unstressed or only partially stressed syllables in the same group, 
the stressed syllable itself finishes on the low pitch, and the rise is 
carried on the succeeding unstressed syllables. If there is only one 
of these it gives the effect of being pitched on a note considerably 


higher than that of the stressed syllable ; if there are more than one, ) 
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they form an ascending series. In either case the rise is conveyed by 
the tail, and not by the stressed syllable, while the stress is concentrated 
on the first syllable of the nucleus. In the case of Tone I the stressed 
syllable is low level, in the case of Tone III it falls, and in the case of 
Tone V it rises and falls. This tail may be referred to as the Rising Tail. 


Examples : 


Without Pre-Head With Pre-Head 
Tone IH ‘Really. Are ‘they there. 

‘When is it. Did they ‘ask you to. 

‘Must you do it. Have you ,peeled ‘all the potatoes. 
ToneIL  ,Nearly. I ,think so. 

;Somebody. I could ,do with one. 

,John’ll be there. I didn’t ,ask you to do it. 
Tone III ‘Wait for us. I’m ‘sorry. 

‘I should like to. It’l! be “difficult. 


“Those are all right. He ‘wanted you to. 


The Low Level Tail. On the other hand, Tone II consists of, and 
Tone IV finishes in, a falling tone, and this holds good whether the 
stressed syllable which carries them is final or not. In order, however, 
not to destroy the effect created by the fall, any unstressed syllables 
which follow it in the same group must remain on the low level to 
which the tone has fallen. In other words, while the tail of a tone 
having a final rise co-operates actively in expressing that tone, the 
tail of a tone having a final fall plays a passive part. In order to 
emphasize this difference it is perhaps advisable to refer to the tail 
which follows a tone having a final fall, not as the Falling Tail, but 
as the Low Level Tail. Examples : 


Without Pre-Head With Pre-Head 

Tone II _ ‘Really. It’s ‘that one. 
‘Stop it. You must ‘look for it. 
‘Wait for them. It’s at the ‘end of the book. 


The explanation of the different behaviour of the Rising and Low 
Level Tails would appear to lie in the general trend of English unem- 
phatic intonation, which consists of .a gradual fall from a point near 
the top of the normal voice range (usually occupied by the first level 
stress) to a point near the bottom of the normal voice range. Since a 
rise is a reversal of this tendency it can be adequately expressed on a 
rising series of unstressed syllables, but a falling series of unstressed 
syllables would not be sufficiently differentiated from the general 
downward trend, and a sharp fall on a stressed syllable is therefore 
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essential when a semantic fall has to be expressed. This fall having | 
reached a point very near the bottom of the normal voice range, any 
further fall would be difficult as well as unnecessary, and the tail, 
therefore, need only keep to the low level already reached. 


The following summary of the treatment of tails may be of help in 
reading from the tonetic stress mark system: Any stressed or partially 
stressed syllables following one marked with a Tone I, III or V, will 
rise progressively to the end of the group or until the next full stress 
is encountered, the range of pitches occupied by the whole series being 
similar to that occupied by a rising stressed syllable under similar 
conditions. Any stressed or partially stressed syllables following one 
marked with a Tone II or IV will form a low level series to the end of 
the group or until the next full stress is reached. 

Partial stresses in Tails. Both types of tail may contain partial stresses. 
Those which occur in rising tails consist of a stressing of the syllable 
without moving it from the pitch which corresponds to it in the rising 
series, though very often, owing to lengthening, it is possible to hear 
a certain spread of the syllable over its section of the rise. Partial 
stresses frequently occur when a fairly important word falls at the end 
of a rising tail, and in such cases there is no difficulty in hearing the 
rise actually continuing on the syllable. Partial stresses in rising tails 
are indicated by means of a raised dot placed before the appropriate 
syllable. Examples : 

Tone IH Have ‘they brought us ‘any. ‘Must you ‘do it. 
Tone IL He ,may come ‘with us. jJohn’ll be ‘there. 
Tone III They’re ‘nice e*nough. “Those are all ‘right. 

Partial stresses which occur in low level tails consist of a level stress 
on the same low pitch as the rest of the tail. They are indicated by 
means of a low level stress mark. Examples : 

Tone II ‘Give me ,one. It’s at the ‘end of the ,book. 


Varieties of Tone III 


Tone III (with its variant, Tone V), is one of the most frequently 
occurring elements in English intonation, and now demands more 
detailed consideration than it was possible to give to it in the last 
article of this series. The descriptions to be given of the variants of 
Tone III apply, mutatis mutandis, also to Tone V. These variants are 
twelve in number, and are caused by adjustments made to harmonize 
with the stress and tone requirements of utterances. The feeling and 
effect of the overall tone remain, however, the same in all varieties ; 
the unity of the tone is kept intact. 
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There are four main varieties of Tone III, each of which has three 
possible forms. The four main varieties show differences in the form 
of the nucleus itself, while the three sub-variants of these differ in 
their post-nuclear arrangements. Since the sub-variants are identical, 
whatever the form taken by the nucleus, they can be given the following 
general classification : 

(a) Those in which the nucleus is final in the group ; 

(6b) Those in which the nucleus is followed by an unstressed 
tail, and 

(c) Those in which the nucleus is followed by a tail containing 
partial stresses. 

The four main varieties will now be described, and examples will 
be given in each case of all three sub-variants. 

1. Undivided Tone III. The nucleus falls on a single syllable, and 
the final rise either takes place entirely on this syllable, or starts from 
it. The three forms are: 


la You'll be ‘seen. 
15 We must re’member it. 
lc He ‘wants it ‘there. 


2. Divided Tone III. The nucleus is divided between two adjacent 
syllables in the rianner already described. The three forms are : 

2a We must ‘go now. 
2b He’s ‘lost half of them. 
2c We ‘asked ,most of them to ‘stay. 

3. Separated Tone III. The two elements of the divided Tone III 
do not fall on adjacent syllables, but are separated by one or more 
unstressed syllables. It is important to notice that in this case all the 
syllables lying between the two elements form a low level series. Any 
deviation from this would destroy the unity of the tone. In the following 
examples therefore, the three series: ‘“‘—dier to—”, “‘ —tionably 
the ”, and “‘ it would be ” are pronounced on a low level : 

3a It'll be ‘windier to night. 
3b It’s un‘questionably the ,best of them. 
3c I ‘said it would be ;warm to'day. 

4. Separated Tone III with Internal Partial Stresses. The low level 
series of syllables separating the two elements of the nuclear tone 
contain one or more syllables bearing partial stresses. Any such 
partial stresses must be of the low level variety in order not to interfere 
with the unity of the tone. The three forms are: 
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4a The ‘apples are ,better than the ,pears. 
4b ‘Somebody ,must have ,taken it. 
4c’ It’s ‘time you ,took an ,interest in the ‘job. 

Sentences bearing an undivided Tone III may, if additions are made 
to them, have the tone divided in order that the second element may 
be placed on one of the words that have been added. The sentences 
given above as examples of types la, 1b and lc may be expanded as 
shown below, this involving a change to the types indicated : 

4b You'll be ‘seen if you ,aren’t ,careful. 

3b We must re‘member it for a ,day or two. 

4b He ‘wants it ,there if you can ,spare it. 
In spite of the separation’ of the two elements, the unity of the tone 
is as complete in these cases as it was in the original ones. Notice that 
in the last example the word “ there,” on being transferred from the 
tail to the interior of the nucleus, automatically has its partial stress 
changed from a rising one to a low level one. 

Changes in relative emphasis may cause the transfer of a given 
sentence from one variety to another. For instance, if in example 2c 
above the principal emphasis were placed on “ stay ” instead of on 
“most,” or if in example 3c the principal emphasis were placed on 
“today ” instead of on “ warm,” the rising elements would be trans- 
ferred to “stay “and “today” respectively, while “ most” and 
“warm ” would take low level stresses. We should then have : 

4a We ‘asked ,most of them to ,stay. 

4a I ‘said it would be ,warm to day. 

In the same way such a sentence as : 

4c You were ,told ,not to ,leave them ‘there, 
might have greater emphasis placed on “ there” than on “ leave,” 
which would give us : 

4a You were ‘told ,not to ,leave them ,there, 
with the rise transferred to “ there” while “leave” receives a low 
level partial stress in exchange for the rising element which it has lost. 

It is not difficult to find cases in which the two elements of Tone III 
fall on the initial and final syllables of an utterance, all the other stresses 
being internal partial ones : 

4a ‘You were the ,one who ,wanted to in,vite all the p aunts. 

At this stage further exercises should be done to give plenty of 
practice in combining the tones with tails and in recognizing the various 
types of Tone III. The following are examples of the kind of utterance 
to be used : 
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Drills. 


Type 1. ‘Everywhere. ,Everywhere. ‘Everywhere. ‘Everywhere. 
‘Everywhere. In the ,garden. In the ‘garden. In the garden. 
In the ‘garden. In the ‘garden. 

Type 2. When they ,call for me. Are you ‘ready. ‘Now we ,shan’t 
be long. If you like them. It’s ‘nearly ,ready. Will the ‘others 
be ‘coming. I don’t "think so. Of ‘course they ,will. Is ‘that 
the ‘one. ‘I don’t think so. Will ‘that ,do. They ,think it will. 
It’s ri‘diculous. Have you ‘mended it. ‘Give me one. 

Ear Training Dictation. 


Type 1. Impo'ssible. Im'possible. Impossible. ImYpossible. 
Im possible. As an ‘afterthought. As an ,afterthought. As an 
‘afterthought. As an ‘afterthought. As an ‘afterthought. 

Type 2. Are you ‘coming. You can ‘ask him. We can ,carry them 
‘with us. He ‘wants them ,all. ‘You can ,ask him. Are they 
‘sure of it. ‘You can ,ask him. They ,told me so. ‘That one’s 
the jbest of the ,batch. Have they ‘brought us ‘any. They 
‘ought to ,go. They ‘made me one. There ‘was ,somebody in 
the ,garden. The ,colour’s all ‘right. There ‘was somebody in 
the ‘garden. 

Reading. With the exercise of a little ingenuity it is possible at this 
stage to make this take the form of a simple dialogue: For example : 

—D’you ‘like him.—‘Socially d’you ‘mean.—‘Yes.—‘ Fairly 
‘well, but he ‘talks too ymuch.—~D’you ‘think so. But he’s 
‘interesting. —‘I never ,find his ,conver,sation worth listening 
to.—‘Really. ,I think he’s ‘most interesting.—He’s ‘read a_,lot, 
I ‘know.—And ‘travelled a ,lot.—Then he ‘ought to be ,interest- 
ing to ,talk to; I must ‘pump him ,some time or ,other. 

Interrogation marks are omitted from questions when the intonation 
is indicated by the tonetic stress mark system, as students should learn 
to rely entirely upon the marks as a guide to intonation. 

Composition. Exercises in tone composition can also be started with 
advantage at this stage, it being important to get into the habit of 
relating the tones to the various types of situation which they fit. 
Students are asked to take isolated words and short phrases such as 
those used in Type 1 of the Drills and Ear Training Exercises above, 
and fit them into suitable sentences, having regard to the tone which 
they bear. 

In a second stage the sentences given in the Type 2 Drills and 
Exercises may be fitted into suitable conversational contexts. 
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Notes on the English Tenses (Part 1) 
By H. J. Uldall 


Anyone who has travelled abroad will have found that one of the 
difficulties confronting the tourist when he arrives in a new country, is 
to find out what kinds of things are sold in what kinds of shops. Apart 
from a very few things which can be bought only in certain places, the 
things sold in shops are much the’same, nowadays, all over the civilized 
world, but their distribution among shops differs from one country to 
another. To give only one example: ice is sold by fishmongers in 
England, by coal-dealers in the United States, by dairies in Denmark, 
and by breweries in Argentina. In other words, ice is combined with 
fish in England, with coal in the United States, with milk, butter and 
cheese in Denmark, and with beer in Argentina. 


One of the main difficulties in learning a foreign language is of 
exactly the same nature. The ideas contained in Language (not 
“expressed by,” because meaning is obviously a part of Language) are 
the same all over the world. They have to be, because all languages are 
designed to fit into the situations of which human life is made up, and 
these situations, with characteristic variations, are the same everywhere. 
But these same ideas are differently combined in the words of different 
languages, just as the same goods are differently combined in the shops 
of different countries. The result is that there is not a one-to-one 
correspondence between the words of one language and those of another, 
any more than there is between the shops of one country and those of 
another. One would suppose, for instance, that the words for members 
of the family must have the same meanings in all languages, since there 
are fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, etc. everywhere, but this is not 
so. Many American Indian tribes use the same word for “‘ mother ” 
and “‘ mother’s younger sister ” but are careful to distinguish between 
“father’s brother ” and ‘“‘ mother’s brother,’ which are combined in 
English in the one word “ uncle.’’! 

If there can be differences like this in the organization of com- 
paratively concrete ideas like those of blood relationships, it is hardly 
surprising that the same thing should happen with the much more 
abstract ideas of grammatical relations. Take, for instance, the ways in 
which the idea of wishing is treated in different languages. In Ancient 
Greek there is a special form of the verb, the optative, which contains 

' This distinction is, incidentally, also found in some European languages : 
in Swedish, for instance, an honorary uncle is addressed as “‘ father’s brother ’’, 
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nothing but the idea of a wish : “‘ long live the King,” “‘ may you have 
a good journey,” etc. In Latin there is no special optative, and wishes 
therefore have to be combined with other ideas : the subjunctive is used, 


_ which, besides dealing with wishes, also contains the idea of uncertainty 


in general. In Modern English there is no optative and even the sub- 
junctive has almost disappeared, so that we have to put our wishes, 
partly into what remains of the subjunctive (“‘ long ive the King ”’), 
partly, combined with the idea of command, into the imperative 
(“ have a good time ”’), and partly into special verbs such as “wish”’, 
“want ”, “ hope ” 

Another example is the meaning of possessives—case (“‘ my father’s 
house ”’) or pronouns (“‘ my house ”’, “ the house is mine’). In English 
many different ideas are combined, so that “ my book” may mean 
“the book which I own” or “‘ the book which I have written” (or 
“am writing ”’ or “ am thinking of writing ”’) or ‘‘ the book which I am 
reading ” or “‘ the book I am talking about ”’, etc. But there are other 
languages in which these ideas are sorted out and distributed among 
several forms; thus some languages distinguish between family 
relationship (“ my father ’’) and other kinds of association (e.g. “‘ my 
house ”’)?; others distinguish between property which can be sold or 
given away (“ my house ”’, “‘ my hat ’’) and property which one cannot 
so easily get rid of (“ my ‘arm ”, “my father ”’). 

It will be seen that the relation between words in different languages 
and between grammatical forms in different languages is like the 
relation between shops in different countries : a man with a passion 
for selling ice would be forced to handle fish as well in England, coal 
as well in the United States, milk as well in Denmark, and beer as well 
in Argentina, irrespective of whether he was interested in these other 
things or not ; in the same way, if you want to say ‘“‘ mother ” in Maidu 
you are forced to combine that idea with the idea of “‘ mother’s younger 
sister’ whether you want to or not, and if a Maidu wants to say 
“ father’s brother ” in one English word he is forced to combine it with 
the idea of “‘ mother’s brother”. The meanings of words and of 
grammatical forms, like the contents of shops, are rarely simple or 
homogeneous, and there is no end to the different ways in which ideas— 
and goods—can be combined. 

On the whole, the development of the Indo-European languages has 
been away from special endings expressing a single idea each towards 
fewer forms containing combinations of ideas, though it would not be 








* My wife’ > falling into one category or the other according as a wie is 
regarded as a relative or as a piece of property. 
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true to say that this has happened in all departments of all these 
languages. Similarly, the department store, which sells everything 
under the sun, has come to the fore in recent times, though there has 
also been an outcrop of very specialised small shops’. 


Modern English is one of the languages which are most different 
from the older type. Compared with Gothic, or even with Anglo-Saxon, 
Modern English has very few grammatical forms, and each of these 
forms consequently tends to have a much more complex meaning than 
those of the older languages. This is particularly noticeable in the 
treatment of time. The idea of time used to be sub-divided into a 
profusion of tenses, each of which had a comparatively simple and 
easily defined meaning ; in Modern English there are only two basic 
tenses left: every English sentence which is not in the imperative 
contains either a Past tense or a Present : “‘ I saw him yesterday ”’ has 
a simple Past, “‘ I shall see him to-morrow ”’ has the Present tense of 
** shall ”’, “‘ I had seen him before ” the Past tense of “‘ have ”, and so 
on. The result is that these two tenses have to cover much more terri- 
tory than any two of the tenses of the older languages ; there has been 
a re-distribution of ideas‘. 


It is at once apparent that the ideas of time are not evenly distributed 
over the two tenses : the Past, in so far as it has any connexion with 


time at all, refers to past time only, while the Present contains the idea — 


of present time (“ he is here now ”’), of future time (“‘ I leave for London 
to-morrow at 8.20’), and also of past time, the so-called “* historical 
Present’. Between them, the Past and the Present thus cover the 
whole area of time and cover some of it twice. Such uneven distribution 
and such overlapping of content is the rule rather than the exception 
in Language. 


* There is a shop in Buenos Aires which sells nothing but glasses, crockery, 
and similar equipment for private yachts. 


* The meanings of the English tenses have been further complicated by the 
simplification of the mood-system : the Past tenses in “‘ 1 shouldn’t do it if 
1 were you ” or in “‘ could you lend me five pounds ? ” have nothing to do with 
the idea of past time ; they are used because the tenses, together with some 
auxiliary verbs, fulfil the functions for which other languages have special 
modal forms, and the Past is further removed from reality, more like the 
subjunctive, than the Present. 


§ The American author Damon Runyon told all his stories in the Present, e.g., 
“One night. The Brain is walking me up and down Broadway in front of 
Mindy’s Restaurant, and speaking of this and that, when along comes a red- 
headed raggedy doll selling apples at five cents per copy, and The Brain, being 
very fond of apples, grabs one out of her basket and hands her a five-dollar bill.” 
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The division of time into only two tenses does not, of course, provide 
for very precise distinctions, but in compensation for the lost riches of 
a more elaborate tense-system English has developed new ways of 
subdividing time by combinations of two or more verb-forms®. Many 
of these combinations are not concerned with time at all, e.g., those 
contiining “‘ should ”, “‘ would ”’, “‘ may ”, “‘ must”, “can” ; in the 
following we shall confine our attention to those that are, and we shall 
find that, in them, ideas of time are combined with another group of 


ideas, viz., those of aspect. 


There are all together twelve verb units, some simple, some complex, 
which deal with ideas of time in English, and they are most easily 
understood if they are regarded, irrespective of how many separate 
verb-forms they are composed of, as containing three different kinds 
of ideas each: 


1. Each tense-unit refers to past, present, or future time, but it must 
be remembered that they overlap in this respect, as pointed out above. 
“T sang’, “I was singing ”, “‘ I had sung”, “‘ I had been singing ” 
refer to past time ; “ I shall sing ”’, “‘ I shall be singing ”’, “ I shall have 
sung ”, “‘I shall have been singing ” to future time ; and “I sing”, 
“TI am singing ”, “I have sung”, “I have been singing” to past, 
future, and presert time. 


2. Each tense-unit refers the action of the verb to either a definite 
point in time or an indefinite period of time. Thus, “ I was in Paris ” 
refers to a definite point in the past which must be identified, either by 
the situation or by words like “‘ yesterday ”’, “‘ in 1936”, “ when I was 
young ”’, “‘ during the war ”’, etc. “‘ I have been in Paris ”, on the other 
hand, does not refer to any point in time but merely indicates that my 
visit, or visits, to Paris fell somewhere within a period extending up to 
and including the present moment. The starting-point of the period 
need not be indicated, though of course it can be, by means of such 
units as “‘ always ”, “‘ for the last forty years”, “‘ since the war” ; 
the end-point of the period must always be stated: “in 1924 I had 
just finished school . . .”’, “ I shall have finished lunch before you come 
home ”’, etc. ; when the end-point is the present moment, the situation 
itself is sufficient indication. 





® The English verb lends itself to combination in a remarkable degree: 
a sentence like ‘‘ he should not have been denying having been being beaten ” 
is, to be sure, somewhat artificial, but it is significant that it is possible to 
construct such a monstrosity without doing violence to the structure of the 
language. 
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The point-tenses are: “I sang”, “I was singing”, “I sing”, 

““T am singing ”’, “I shall sing”, ‘I shall be singing ” ; the period- 
tenses: “I had sung”, “I had been singing”, “I have sung ”’, 
“I have been singing”, “I shall have sung”, “I shall have been 
singing ”’. 
3. Each tense-unit indicates whether the action of the verb is conceived 
as an activity occupying a certain, limited, space of time and not 
necessarily concluded, or as an act, with more regard to the result than 
to the events that led up to it or the time consumed’. By choosing one 
or the other kind of tense the speaker thus indicates his point of view, 
the aspect of the action which is of the greater interest to him. A teacher 
will ask his pupils, “‘ what have you read ?” because his main interest 
is to find out what result, if any, they have achieved ; a friend would be 
more likely to say, ‘‘ what have you been reading ? ” because he would 
be more concerned with the activity than with the result. “ I have read 
Hamlet’ indicates a result and cannot truthfully be said by anyone 
who has not read the play through from beginning to end ; “I have 
been reading Hamlet” does not say anything about whether I have 
finished the play or whether it was ever my intention to read the whole 
play : it merely describes an indefinite activity. 

Both categories can be used to describe habitual action as well as 
single events : “ I get up at seven in the morning ” and “ I am getting 
up at seven in the morning”. The difference is that the former des- 
cribes a repeated act with no hint of any limitation, while the latter 
indicates that the habit of getting up at seven is only temporary. 
Similarly, ‘‘ the sun is rising in the east” can only refer to a single 
event taking place at the present moment, and not to the daily recurrence 
of that event, precisely because the sun always rises in the east, or 
thereabouts, so that it would be absurd to imply a limitation ; but you 
could say either “ the sun is rising at 6.20 ” or “ the sun rises at 6.20”, 
according to whether you do or do not wish to emphasize that it does 
not rise at the same time every day. 


These two kinds of tenses have been given many different names by 
different grammarians ; the commonest terms are probably “continuous” 
and “ simple ”, which seem particularly unfortunate in view of the fact 
that, as we have seen, the “‘ continuous ” tenses are actually used to 
indicate limitation, and that many of the “ simple” tenses, notably 
*T shall have sung”, are not conspicuously simple. It would be 


ce 


‘ 


7 See C. A. Bodelsen, The Expanded Tenses in Modern English in Engliscli 
Studien, 71, 2, 1937. 
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better to call them imperfective and perfective, which are the terms used 
for a similar pair of aspects in the Slavonic languages. 


The imperfective tenses, then, are : “ I had been singing ”, “ I was 
singing ”, ““I have been singing”, “I am singing”, “I shall have 
been singing ”’, “I shall be singing ” ; the perfective : ‘‘ I had sung ”’, 
“T sang ”’, “‘ I have sung ”’, “ I sing ”’, “‘ I shall have sung ”’, ‘‘ I shall 
sing ”’. 

All the tense-units are, as we have seen, in some way connected with 
a specific point in time, which is defined in relation to the present 
moment, either so that they indicate a period ending at that specific 
point (Period tenses) or so that the action takes place at the point 
itself (Point tenses). This is illustrated by the following diagram, which 
also shows the relation between the various point and period tenses : 
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At the top is the line of time, what might be called objective time ; this 
is defined by the sequence of events and is, according to the physicists, 
most conveniently treated as relative to space. The arrow symbolises 
subjective time, defined in terms of the present moment which is, of 
course, continuously moving in relation to objective time: 1948 was 
future in 1947, is present now, and will be past in 1949. The Point Past 
tenses are used to refer an action, or actions, to any point in time before 
the present moment, and the Point Future to any point after the present 
moment. The Point Present can be used of an action, or actions, 
occupying any point, or points, in time, whether past, present, or 
future, or, in the case of the Perfective Point Present, all time or no 
time. The Period tenses indicate, not that the action occupies any given 
stretch of time, but that it belongs within a certain period : in the case 
of the Period Past the period ends at some point in the past which may 
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be placed anywhere before the present moment ; the Period Present 
includes the present moment ; and the Period Future places the action 
within a period ending at a point in the future which may be at any 
time after the present moment. 


In some languages a rough indication of the point in time at or before 
which an action is said to take place, is contained in the tense itself ; one 
language thus has three Past tenses: one indicating “long ago”, 
another “ recently ”, and third “at an intermediate past time”. In 9, 
English this is not so, and the tense-units are therefore not sufficient in’ gq 
themselves. The English Past tenses, for instance, are the same whether) | , 
the action took place five minutes ago or before the dawn of history. on 
The time therefore has to be indicated by the context, whether verbal 
or situational. A time-indicating context usually consists of a word, 
phrase, or clause, specially added for the purpose, e.g., “ yesterday”, 4: 
“soon”, “last year”, “since four o’clock”, “‘ when he came”, f 
* until you arrive ”. A phrase which does not seem, in itself, to indicate 
time, is often seen to represent a clause which does : “I shall see him tt 
on board.” can obviously be expanded to “ I shall see him (when I get) 
on board” without anything being added to the purport of the| ,., 
sentence, and so be more simply explained ; similarly, “I bought it 
(when I was) in Cairo”. Among the most common time-indicators} 4, 
are the names of meals, but these are accurate guides only among} 
people with similar social habits : ‘‘ he is coming for dinner” means 
“‘ about seven in the evening ” in some parts of the English-speaking 
world and “about one” in others; again, “tea” means “ mid- 
morning ” in South Africa, “‘ afternoon ” in London, and “‘ evening ” 
in the North of England. A situational context might consist in a| 
picture or some other object associated with a certain time: if, with | ““ 
attention focused on a photograph or an old garment, you say “ how| 
thin I was ”’, it is clear that you mean “‘ when this picture was taken ” | 
or “ when I wore this garment”. It may also be an event, or series of | “te 
events : when a boy is caught red-handed and says “‘ I didn’t do it on| 
purpose ”’, it is clear that he means “‘ when I broke this window ”’, or 
whatever the crime may be. Note that a situational context can always | 
be converted into a verbal one but not always vice versa, because ( 
Language contains ideas which have no counterpart in the physical 
world, e.g., “unicorn”, whereas there is nothing in the physical world, 
accessible to human observation, which cannot be symbolised in 
Language. 
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in Lhe Teaching of English in Spain 


om By E. Allison Peers, 

. Professor of Spanish in the University of Liverpool 

ore 

0”; In the last issue I described my experiences in teaching English, 
In some years ago, to a class at the University of Madrid, consisting of 

“a adolescents and adults of the most varied ages, attainments and aims. 

her 


I now turn to an experience of a somewhat different kind, which dates 
ory. only from last August. 


rbal Each summer since the year 1920, with the exception of the war- 
ord, years (1940-1945), I have been responsible for the organization and 
, 3 


,., direction, as a rule in Spain, of a vacation course known as the University 
of Liverpool Summer School of Spanish. From 100 to 150 members— 
' mainly undergraduates, teachers and professional men and women in 
other walks of life—go out to a Spanish seaside resort—of recent years 
to San Sebastian—where they live in pensions or private families and 
attend daily classes in language, history, literature, etc., varying these 
with excursions and social evenings at which they meet Spaniards of 
their own type, with many of whom they make fast friendships. 
Unlike some other vacation courses, which lay the principal emphasis 
on lectures and classes, the Liverpool Summer School has always 
subordinated formal instruction to what Spaniards call convivencia— 
» living and mixing with the people whose language they are learning, 
| and trying to understand as much as possible of the national character 
and outlook. For years past, therefore, the organization of lectures 
has occupied much less time than a considerably harder task—the 
»| gradual building-up of a aucleus of friendly Spaniards, who are 
| genuinely interested in the School and what it stands for, and who will 
| come to excursions, tea-parties and the like, out of a genuine desire 
. to get to know more of British people. 
ways Before the War, this was not easy to achieve. To a great extent 
) (since in a holiday resort people of the kind we wanted are always coming 
ause Nate 
sical | 22d going) it had to be done each year afresh, and it was far too subtle 
orld, | thing to be accomplished by advertising, while private enquiry was 
i in| 8° Slow a process that often by the time the Spanish group was of a 
| reasonable size the School would be over. When I went out to San 
| Sebastian, a fortnight before the course was due to start, in July 1947, 
) I was not without hope that the situation might now be easier, knowing 
how much had been done for the study of English and the vogue of 
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British culture by the British Institutes in Spain (three of which I had 
recently visited) and by the personal influence of the British Council’s 
Chief Representative in Spain, my friend Dr. Walter Starkie. There 
was no Institute in San Sebastian (though I hope one day there may 
be), but it was not impossible that, among the thousands of holiday- 
makers from Madrid, there might be a few members of the Institute 
founded in that city who would be interested in making contacts with 
British students of Spanish. 


When I arrived, however, I found that there was no need to look 
for enthusiasts from the capital: the normal population of San 
Sebastian could provide enough and to spare. English was now taught 
in the Instituto, or State secondary school, in the buildings of which 
our classes were to be held, and the English master, Don Eusebio 
Fuertes, who has a remarkable command of our language, was all agog 
to: bring the keenest of his pupils into relations with ours. After a 
short conference we agreed to hold an Anglo-Spanish conversation 
class during the afternoons of our Spanish course, to be conducted 
on alternate days by my colleague Miss Lumsden, and by Senor 
Fuertes, and to see if, out of the personal contacts which it was hoped 
would result from this class, some definite arrangements could be 
entered into with regard to exchange visits as between Great Britain 
and Spain during the ensuing year. 

As I am anxious in this article to write chiefly of the class itself, I 
will say no more here than that such exchanges have in fact been 
arranged and that other happenings during the course testified to the 
extreme interest being shown in Spain at the present moment for the 
English language and for British culture. Limited at the outset to 
twenty-five English-speaking and twenty-five Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents, the class was extended to admit thirty from each side, after 
which further applicants had to be turned away. As the existence of 
the class became known, we received the most interesting letters and 
visits—at one time almost daily—from others who would have liked 
to join it. At Irin, twelve miles from San Sebastian, an Anglophil 
group wrote to ask if we could send them English magazines and 
sapers. From Eibar, a town near the extreme western limit of the 
province, three young Spaniards enquired if our class met on Sunday, 
that being the only day of the week on which they could attend it. 
Everything points to the emergence, from this interest, of a permanent 
Anglo-Spanish organization, and, if this could be created, and aided 
by some public body with the necessary means, it might well become 
the precursor of others in small towns all over Spain. 
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Readers of this review, however, will chiefly be interested to hear 
of the methods used in our Anglo-Spanish conversation class, which 
met on four or five afternoons weekly during the month of August. 
My first idea had been to divide those who enrolled into groups of 
eight or ten—four or five of each nationality—and to let them converse 
either unaided or under the general direction of a tutor who would 
visit each group in turn. This idea, after discussion, was rejected, and, 
I think, rightly so: its only advantage was the greater intimacy that 
can be attained in a small class than in a large one, and we found, after 
a few days, that the large class, on dispersing, invariably split up 
spontaneously into small groups, which continued the good work of 
Anglo-Spanish relations, outside the school buildings, in an atmosphere 
of as cordial an intimacy as could be desired. The disadvantages of 
the small-group plan were obvious: expert direction of the class was 
advisable to secure a variety of theme and uniformity of treatment 
and to ensure that each language, and each of the students, got a fair 
share of the conversation. The intervention of a teacher, too, meant 
that every day new words and phrases, grouped etymologically or 
thematically, were written down and committed to memory. As events 
proved, the large class, thanks chiefly to the skill and interest of its 

, two teachers, went with a swing, one might almost say with an abandon, 
which no small group could ever achieve. 


We decided, then, in favour of the single large class, which was 
made up as follows. For the British group, we selected the thirty 
keenest members of our party of over one hundred, without regard to 
age or attainment, imposing upon them the strict obligation of regular 
attendance. About half of these, as it happened, were of post-war 

graduate age, while the remainder were teachers, though not always 
| teachers of Spanish. The majority of the Spanish members were a good 
deal younger than our own, ranging perhaps from sixteen to twenty-five 
—and were either full-time students at the Instituto or private pupils 


of Senor Fuertes, though among them there was also a sprinkling of 
adults. 


In attainments each group was much more nearly homogeneous than 
my Madrid class had been. The British group was distinctly the better 
of the two, partly because they had studied Spanish for longer than the 
Spaniards had studied English, partly because they were older, and 
partly because Spanish pronunciation presents far fewer difficulties 
than that of English. Indeed, the more I see of the teaching of English 
to foreigners, the more I realize how important it is to do everything 

=a to overcome their very understandable shyness in speaking 
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and to encourage them (e.g., by chorus work and by exact imitation of 
the teacher) to become accustomed to hearing themselves pronounce 
our barbaric English sounds. 


Before we had got very far, along lines shortly to be described, we 
discovered a fact of prime importance: the British group and the 
Spanish did not want precisely the same thing. Apart from the desire, 
which was common to both groups, for mutual intercourse and friend- 
ship, the chief aim of the Spaniards was to listen to English, whereas 
the chief aim of the British was to speak Spanish. This was partly 
because of the greater proficiency of the British group and the greater 
difficulty of oral English than oral Spanish, but partly it arose because, 
in a place like San Sebastian, there are hardly any opportunities for 
hearing English, whereas many of our British students lived in, or near, 
great cities, like London, Glasgow, Birmingham and Liverpool, where 
Spanish can be heard with comparative frequency. It was therefore 
unsatisfactory to treat a theme in a certain way in Spanish and then to , 
treat it in exactly the same way in English. On the other hand, it would — 
have been tactless to make the British group talk Spanish all the time 
and let the Spanish group only listen to English. Though this was, 
roughly speaking, what each lesson amounted to, one had to discover 
which of the Spaniards spoke the best English and give them ample 
opportunities for speaking ; those who spoke less had to be exercised, 
and incidentally encouraged, by means of repetitions in chorus. 


The general lines on which we worked were these. A theme, 
previously announced so as to give the students a chance to prepare it, 
was expounded by the teacher, in both languages, and selected words 
and phrases in each language were written on the blackboard. Question- 
ing and general conversation based on the theme followed, in each 
language in turn, native speakers being invited to correct the foreigners : | 
this part of the work, however, had to be controlled by the teacher with | 
some care, especially on the English side, as our students were apt to | 
use phrases too idiomatic for the Spaniards, which had accordingly to | 
be recast in simpler form. Some of the best phrases which emerged 
from these discussions were either dictated, copied and repeated by 
the appropriate section of the class or added to those which had been 
written on the blackboard. | 

The principal themes selected bore on everyday life: “‘ The street,” 
“‘ The country,” “‘ On the beach,” “ At the theatre,” “ In the restau- 
rant.” Occasionally this kind of subject was varied by the relation, in 
each language, of a simple narrative, the key-words in which had been 
written on the blackboard, and this was felt to be particularly useful 
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for the practice which it gave in the use of tenses. The repetition of the 
story by individual students was made to conform as closely as possible 
to the teacher’s version, after which, if time allowed, the more proficient 
and ambitious were invited to embellish it with phrases of their own. 

We mixed up the two groups as much as possible, the ideal being 
that no two students of the same nationality should sit together. From 
the standpoint of class efficiency it might have been better to separate 
the groups entirely, but we never forgot that our chief object was to 
promote mutual acquaintanceship, and that the British and the Spanish 
students should get to know each other, and carry on mutual instruction 
when the class was over. So occasionally each student would be invited 
to put one question on the theme, in his own language, to his nearest 
foreign neighbour and correct the answer he received. 

On the English side, considerable care was devoted to pronunciation. 
Though there was no formal instruction in English phonetics, selected 
sentences from the theme or story were used as models and studied from 
the standpoint of articulation and intonation, and from time to time 
very short dictation passages were given. 

From this general description of our work I have purposely omitted 
occasional experiments which met with varying success and each of 
which will be considered on its merits before the class is repeated on a 
more ambitious scale next summer. I have tried merely to give some 
indications of the possibilities of instruction of this kind, the success 
of which will always depend, as it seems to me, on three factors : 
(1) the homogeneity of the class ; (2) the co-operation of the students ; 
(3) the personality of the teacher. The last is the most important of 
all. We were particularly fortunate in having two teachers with 
personality, experience, a clear articulation and an admirable grasp of 
the foreign, as well as of the native, language. They were able to keep 
a firm hand on a large and lively class which, if loosely handled, might 
again and again have disintegrated into chaos. The one thing which a 
course of this kind must not be is a free-and-easy conversation class. 
It may appear to be that—a good one, indeed, should—but the sponta- 
neity which, more than anything else, struck those who visited us, was 
in fact the result of hard and intensive preparation on the part of the 
teacher. 

Contrasting the Madrid and the San Sebastian classes after the 
latter was over, I reflected that it would have gained a good deal if it 
could have had before it a bilingual text, and this, I hope, next year 
will be possible. But, although my Madrid pupils had undoubtedly 
learned more at the end of a month than those at San Sebastian, they 
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did not to the same extent “ possess ” what they had learned: they | 
assimilated more but were able to express themselves less. This was 
due partly to their being maturer and more self-conscious than the 


later class, but chiefly, I think, to the lack of the remarkable stimulus | 


provided by the presence of the British students. And this stimulus 
came in two ways. First, one minds less making mistakes in a foreign 
language when the foreigner is at one’s side, making mistakes all the 
time in one’s own. Secondly, there is an actuality about learning a 


language surrounded by those whose mother tongue it is which is , 


wholly lacking when the sole foreigner is the teacher. In fact, it can 
only be surpassed by the experience of learning the foreign language 
in the foreign country. Therefore, until the day comes when we can 
all travel as freely as we like in the countries whose languages we are 
learning, I hope experimental ‘‘ mixed classes” of this type will 
frequently be held. Every vacation course in a foreign country, at 
least, should have one. 





Reasons for Failure to Learn 


a Foreign Language (Part 2) 
By E. V. Gatenby 


(Lecture delivered to Turkish teachers of English 
in Istanbul) 


Students’ Reasons for Learning 


If you ask students why they want to learn a foreign language, you 
will get many different replies, among them being “ I want to pass an 
examination in English”; “I want to get an increase in salary ” ; 
“I want to read English books ” ; and even “ I want to be a teacher of 
English.” All these reasons are very practical, and if kept in view by 
teacher and pupil might produce better results than wild-goose chases 
after secondary objects such as educational, political, or cultural benefit, 
the peace of the world, developing the mental powers, improving one’s 
knowledge of one’s own tongue, and understanding the life of the 
people whose native speech the language is. 


Only One Valid Reason for Studying a Foreign Language 
To sum up this part of my argument I want to drive home the faci 
that there is one, and one only, primary purpose in studying a foreign 
language, and that is to learn it—to learn it thoroughly, to be able first 
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to speak it and understand it when it is spoken, and then to be able to 
read it and write it. All the other reasons I have mentioned for studying 
a language are either secondary or obstructive. For culture, for world 
peace, for earning one’s living, for literature, one must do more than 
study, one must have ijearnt thoroughly ; and if we think of mental 
discipline, or improving our knowledge of our own tongue, progress 
will be slow and the goal will be missed. 


A Main Reason for Failure 


I put this, then, as one of the main reasons for failure to learn a foreign 
language : neglect on the part of pupil and teacher to realize that there 
in this one thing to be done—to learn the language. What you do with 
the language when you have learnt it is another matter altogether. We 
study a language in order to use it, and we can’t use it to full advantage 


) until we have learnt it. 


Deficient Hearing 


Turning from mistaken purpose on the part of the educator, and 
coming to handicaps experienced by the learner, we shall probably 
agree that certain difficulties in correct hearing are the most prominent. 
English boys, for example, after years of reading and translating in 
school, cannot catch what a native speaker of French says in ordinary 
conversation. “‘ He speaks so quickly,” is the complaint. The trouble is 
that the listener fails to identify sounds. He hears noises, or a jumble 


| of sounds, instead of groups of sounds which he can associate with 


meaning. Naturally he cannot imitate correctly what he cannot hear, 
much less understand it. And the older one gets the more difficult it 
becomes to hear unfamiliar groups of vowels and consonants and 
recognize them as symbols for ideas. All too often the learner, who has 
used his eyes on a book, can interpret written symbols when he reads 
them, but does not, or cannot, associate them with the sounds they 
really represent. He knows the symbol of a symbol, that is, the written 
word, but he cannot recognize the direct sound-symbol of an object, 
quality or action. Why is this ? One reason is that he is never given 
much practice in hearing and identifying sounds, but another may be 
that he does not, owing to some defect in his auditive organs, hear any- 
thing clearly. Individuals differ greatly in this respect. Certain people 
get a distinct aural image of any human sound or group of sounds they 
hear, and by having this clear image in the brain, can remember it and 
repeat it. Such fortunate people very quickly pick up a language merely 
by hearing, remembering, and repeating, without any study of written 
signs. We say that they have a gift for languages. Actually, they have 
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perfect hearing and quite normal memories. Many Flemings, Swiss, 
Scandinavians, and most young children are thus endowed. 

But many of us are by no means gifted in this direction. We do not 
hear distinctly, however much we concentrate our attention on the 
sounds, and what we cannot hear distinctly we naturally cannot repeat 
with any verisimilitude. We therefore have to fall back on written 
words, and slowly and painfully link our blurred perception of sounds 
with the much clearer images of them on paper. 

It seems very probable that this defect of our ears might be remedied 
just as our defects of vision are corrected. There would seem to be a 
kind of astigmatism of the ear. Just as the astigmatic observer may 
look at the crescent moon without his glasses and perceive something 
that looks like a bunch of bananas, or a collection of moons one on top 
of the other, so the man with an astigmatic ear-drum may listen to a 
magic line of Shakespeare and hear nothing but a buzz or a hiss. And 
just as the man who cannot see the crescent moon is powerless to draw 
its correct outline, or even what he does see, the image being so blurred, 


so the one who fails to hear clearly cannot reproduce in speech the | 
noises that enter his ear. For the first, a clear drawing will bring | 


understanding and clear writing will bring meaning to the second. 


But in neither case can there be reproduction until the original has been | 


in some way clarified. For indistinct vision we have learnt to provide 
correcting lenses, but for the ears which fail to bring sounds to a 
common focus we have not so far provided a remedy. 

It is very probable, then, that defective hearing—not deafness, but 
inability to receive a sharp sound-image—is responsible for much of the 
failure in learning to speak and to understand speech. 


Language Learning should not be a Main Activity 


Yet another obstacle, and often a wilful one, is the prevailing practice, 
at all ages of instruction, of making the acquirement of a second tongue 
a main activity. The delusion that fifty or more children can be made to 
sit in a bare room, often with opaque windows so that life outside may 
be invisible and apart, and learn a foreign language is natural, for under 
those very conditions they are taught and do learn mathematics, history, 
geography, and most other school subjects. In these they are given 
** selected experiences.” They concentrate on figures and facts, and 
absorb knowledge which can be revealed in examinations and possibly 
used in later life, knowledge which is at any rate a helpful background, 


whether it ever becomes active or not. But a living language is activity | 


itself, and, unlike other school subjects, cannot be learnt successfully 
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without the maximum of associated movement. It is the result of 
“‘ unselected experiences.” The less there is of isolated, conscious 
study, and the more there is of combinative, unconscious assimilation, 
the greater the possibility of becoming proficient. Just as in general 
education it is the influence of the cinema, the radio, the home, the 
street, that is strongest on a child, so in learning a language, the un- 
selected experiences seem to have more lasting effect than those supplied 
in the class-room. Can we not in some way provide extra-school 


) language experience ? 


Examples of Learning Indirectly 
To take a few examples : in the natural process itself, by which we 
all learn our own language well, by which a small child becomes 
bi-lingual, and by which children in a kindergarten can learn a second 


, language in a year, the acquirement of speech is by an all but uncon- 


scious effort. What the child zs conscious of is all the absorbing activities 
of its daily life, happy and unhappy. During the artificial processes of 


| the school, we again find that the greatest success in learning to use a 


foreign tongue comes from the playing of games and the acting of plays, 
in which the learning is lost sight of in the interest of the occupation. 


\ An adult, seriously setting himself to learn a foreign language, goes to 


live in the country where it is spoken, and by living with the people 
and sharing their life he can in a year or two achieve his object. He has 
succeeded because, though consciouly studying, he has combined his 
labours with the everyday actions of life. Recently I have met a number 
of Turkish students, all fluent and correct speakers of English, who have 
spent some years in England or America. Some went abroad not knowing 
any English, others had the inadequate equipment of their secondary 
school course in the language, but not one seemed to find it necessary, 
in England or America, to attend classes for more than three months. 
After that, they turned to their main work, whatever it was, and, 
forgetting all about the formal learning of a language, learnt it. An 
English boy once confessed to me that all the French he remembered 
was the bastard variety he and his friends used to talk to each other 
outside the class-room, especially in games—bien kicke, shootez, and 
the like. How much more profitable it might have been if their French 
master had locked up the class-room and its books of irregular verbs and 
gone out to play football with his pupils. 


A Class-Room an Unsuitable Place for Learning a Language 


The moral is that the secondary school classroom, with its intensive 
isolated study, is the most unsuitable place for learning a language. 
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Better the playground, or a street, or any rich environment where, under 
natural conditions or proper guidance and control, the language- 


learning may be lost sight of in the interest of more attractive activity. ) 


Learning Mere Words 


Yet another of these wilful obstacles is the determination to build up a 
vocabulary, which is a very different thing from learning a language. 
The latter should always precede the former, as in the natural process of 
learning one’s own tongue. Only too frequently, however, do we find 


learners piling up lists of words in their memories before they have 


learnt or practised anything of the structure of the foreign language ; 
sometimes their teachers are guilty of encouraging them in this almost 
entirely wasted effort. One frequently meets the student who is familiar 
with a host of little-used ‘‘ content ” words but cannot use prepositions 
or put an adverb in its right place. 


Again, it is sound advice to say, “‘ Don’t learn principal parts of verbs.”’/ 


What we should learn is a sentence, or three consecutive sentences,| 
containing all three forms. One should be able to call up such a quota- 
tion as “ I came, I saw, I conquered,” which is of infinitely more value| 
than “see, saw, seen” plus “ come, came, come.” For these last 
triplets are not English, and it is unwise to waste time on them. Ask 
an Englishman the Past Participle of a verb, and he may tell you fairly 
promptly, but his mental process is not to go through “ drink, drank, 
drunk ” ; what he says to himself is “‘ I have drunk a glass of beer,” 
or even “ I was drunk.” In our own languages we devote no time to 
learning principal parts of verbs, or rules to be applied. If we do fill 
our heads with such things it is after we have learnt the language, or 
because we have been brought up amongst incorrect speakers who 
confuse /aid and Jain, or “‘ put ‘ putten’ where they oughter ‘a’ 
putten ‘ put’.” 
Learning Grammar Instead of Speech 

There are even those who spend a good deal of time in learnjng the 
grammar of a language before they can use the language itself ; and 
often they get no further than the grammar. Of what use is it to knov 
that the subjunctive is used after wish and at the same time be unable 
to wish a person a Merry Christmas ? Or to know all the rules for the 
use of the Definite Article and then have to spend half-an-hour ir 
applying them before being able to construct a sentence ? 


The Inexperienced Teacher 


One may assume that where children are concerned the main 
responsibility for failure to learn rests with the teacher. It takes many 
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years for a man to train himself as a teacher of a foreign language, and 
during all that time the pupils under him have to suffer for the mistakes 
he makes. Even when the oral method is being employed, it seems to be 
easy, as I have observed, for a teacher to retain the vices of the trans- 
lation or dead-language method. He will ask the children to reason out 
an answer, fail to let them hear correct replies to his questions, and 
encourage them to construct their sentences by grammatical rule all the 
time.‘ Be careful ! Think !” he says to a pupil who is going to answer. 
But do we ever tell a small child to think when it is practising its own 
tongue ? No, we tell it what to say, and are only careful to see that it 
imitates our speech correctly. 


Conclusion 


When causes of defeat are known, it should be possible to avoid them 
in future. We have seen that failure to learn a foreign language arises 
from certain conditions— (1) treating a language as if it were an ordinary 
school subject instead of a social activity ; (2) unsatisfactory teaching ; 
(3) lack of time ; (4) losing sight of the main object, which is to learn 
the language ; (5) ignoring the natural process, in which language- 
learning is a subsidiary, unconsciuus activity ; and (6) defective hearing. 
All but the last, and possibly even that, may be remedied. What we need 
is a great deal more knowledge of the subject of Linguistic Pedagogy. 
and a great deal more research. I hope the time will come when we 
shall have in Turkey an Institute for this purpose, itself linked up with 
similar institutes in other countries, and a body of teachers who will be 
as eager as members of any other profession to benefit from the latest 
discoveries. 





Book Reviews 


Structure Drill in Chinese, by W. Simon and T. C. Chao; Structure Drili in 
Spanish, by G. A. Mode and W. Simon. Lund Humphries, London 
Cr. 8vo. 116 pp. Each 6s. net. 

These are the first two volumes of a series with the general title Structui 
Drill through Speech Patterns. Volumes for Russian and French are in prepare- 
tion. Each volume of the present series consists of fifty (what the genera! 
editors call) Speech Patterns. The publishers announce that further volumes 
for each language will follow, so that in time all important syntactical features 
of the language will be included. 

The purpose of the books is to provide the learner with material for drills. 
For each pattern fifteen sentences are given, in English on one page and ia the 
foreign language on the opposite page. 

Pattern No. 25 is :-— 

If she had .. . everything would be all right. 
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From this fifteen sentences are derived, including :— 
If she had phoned her husband from the station, everything would be 
all right. 
If she had consulted the doctor, everything would be all right. 
If she had not missed the train, everything would be all right. 


Material of this kind can be useful for drills but teachers of English to 
foreigners, familiar with Substitution Tables (as in the works of Dr. H. E. 
Palmer), may wonder why the authors have not used them instead of keeping 
so rigidly to the one heading for each page. The heading “‘ every day ” (No. 11) 
is hardly a pattern. Neither is ‘“‘ Who is the. . .” (No. 48). 


The books may be used equally well for teaching Spanish, Chinese, etc. to 
English speaking students and for teaching English to foreigners. But the 
student who is learning English as a foreign language would benefit more from 
tables showing him, for example, with which verbs he may use an Indirect 
Object (as in ‘* Tell me the meaning ”’) and with which verbs he must use a 
prepositional object (as in “‘ Please explain the meaning to me’”’). Jespersen’s 
Analytic Syntax is not a book for beginners but it is of great value to the 
teacher who knows how to use it for structure drills. 


One may doubt whether a learner who knows the phrase togo back on one’s word } 
and such words as interfere, dismiss, pillow, bankrupt and censorship will need 
practice in such simple patterns as “ In my opinion, she is clever” or “ His 
pencil is longer than mine.” If he does need drills in such simple patterns, they 
should be given in a vocabulary drawn up at a much lower level. 


How to Learn a Language, by Charles Duff. Basil Blackwell. Oxford. 148 pp. 
4s. 6d. net. 


The author was formerly a lecturer at the London University Institute of 
Lducation and is General Editor of a series of textbooks and readers for 
numerous modern languages published for the Orthological Institute by Nelson 
& Sons Ltd. He finds much of value in Basic English and in the essay contri- 
buted by B. Malinowski to The Meaning of Meaning (Ogden and Richards). 
His comments on Malinowski’s contribution dealing with the importance of 
language situations are among the most useful sections of the book. 


Part II is called ‘‘ Beginners’ Material for Ail Languages” and provides 
a guide to words, phrases and grammar to be regarded as ‘‘ Foundation | 
Material”. Many will disagree with the author on the question of what is | 
absolutely essential (for which heavy type is used) in the word-lists. Is it, for 
example, absolutely essential to know the words moustache, shampoo and 
singe ? 

There is a very sound section on the importance of good pronunciation and 
on methods of achieving it, and useful advice on the use of such aids as the 
gramophone and radio. The book deserves to be studied carefully. 


Spoken English, an Idiomatic Grammar for Foreign Students, by A. M. Clark. 
pp. xix, 309. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 2nd edition— 
Revised and Enlarged, 1947. 15s. 


This book was reviewed in our first issue, October 1946. In this new edition 
the author has made minor changes and a number of additions, chiefly the full 
display of all the tenses of the verb. 
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